THE FOUR GEORGES
be woven damp. . . . Unhappily, the medium which
might be preserved without injury to the constitution
and which is preserved in the best power loom factories,
the impoverished hand loom weavers are often obliged
to disregard. I have seen them working in cellars dug
out of an undrained swamp; the streets formed by
their houses without sewers and flooded with rain; and
water therefore running down the bare walls of the
cellars and rendering them unfit for the abode of dogs
or cats. The descent to these cellars is usually by a
broken step ladder. The floor is but seldom boarded
or paved."1
Housing conditions had been steadily deteriorating
both in town and country. The pulling down of cottages
and the refusal to build new ones had resulted in several
families crowding into the accommodation previously
intended for one. Moreover, young people who in the
days before the enclosures would have lived in the farms
as servants in husbandry, or as apprentices, now remained
in the cottages with their families.2 In Sussex, for
example, it was asserted:
"Many of them (i.e. labourers) have now got into one
cottage; it was stated to me that forty years ago a
cottage that only held a man and his wife and three
children, now contained five families, consisting of
nineteen persons."3
At Stourpaine, in Dorset, conditions were even worse.
There in a room ten feet square, roofed with open thatch,
and only seven feet high in the middle, with one window
1  Report on Handloom Weavers, 1840, XXIV, p. 7.
2  cf. Pinchbeck, I.: Women Workers and the Industrial Revolution,
pp. 104-107.
3  Parliamentary Papers^ Report on Emigration (1826-17), V, p. 49.
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